HUGH SEDGWICK

entrance-gate of the approach-road to Highashes
farm. Pass through this gateway, and upon reaching
the first outhouse, note a wicket gate on the left!
Pass through it and follow the track downhill
between banks. Upon coming out upon an open
path through the wood, still keep straight ahead along
the hillside, with a copse overhead on the right, and
a grand larch-wood below on the left. In another
quarter-of-a-mile the SEVENTEENTH MILE point will be
reached, and then for half-a-mile further the path still
continues easily up and down the picturesque undula-
tions of the wood."

Within the compass of six sentences we have
traversed perhaps the most wonderful mile in all the
author's works. The uninformed may regard the
passage as dull, but to those who know their Walker
Miles, and above all to those who know the High-
ashes farm bridle-path, there is more meaning in
these simple words than in all the laboured enthusi- '
asms of a guide-book or a local-colour novelist. In
the whole passage there are but two descriptive
epithets, and these are of the most temperate kind:
but both their rarity and their temperance give to the
epithets of Walker Miles a special value: he only
uses them when there is something which deserves
epithet. As the short and businesslike sentences pass
before us in ordered succession, we may fairly recall
another author who knew how to gain vividness by
sacrificing ornament; we catch again something of
the quick, uplifting stringendo of Thucydides.

Works of reference are traditionally the butts for
small wit; and it is possible that as Walker Miles
becomes more widely known a legend will spring up
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